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consider the love affairs earlier than that with 
Maria of slight importance. 

The affair with the original of Abrotonia was, 
I believe, of very great significance in the expe- 
rience of Boccaccio. 

Boccaccio's love for her was intense. This is 
indicated in the story of Idalagos by the words 
"a seguitar costui si dispose alquanto piu l'animo 
ch' alcuno degli altri uccelli" in view of the 
earlier expression with regard to the blackbird 
" oltremodo desiderar mi si fece " ; in the story of 
Caleone by the success of Caleone's courtship of 
Abrotonia and by his repeated attempts to regain 
her favor ; and in the results of the rejection 
noted in the five following paragraphs. 

Boccaccio was bitterly grieved at his rejection. 
This is indicated in the story of Caleone by the 
passages "mi era materia di pessima vita" and 
''da greve doglia sospinta" and by the entire 
account from this point to the beginning of the 
second part of the vision ; in the Filostrato, I, 
xxiii ; and in sonnet xxx, if my theory as to the 
occasion of its composition is correct. 

Out of this grief there developed an intense 
hostility to love and to womankind, which con- 
tinued until the beginning of Boccaccio's love for 
Maria. This hostility is directly expressed in the 
Filostrato, I, xxii. 

This hostility manifested itself in the deter- 
mination never to be taken in the wiles of love 
again. This determination is indicated in the 
story of Idalagos by the passage " Sentendomi il 
cuore . . . m'era guardato " ; in the story of Ca- 
leone by the passages "cessino gli Iddii . . . 
diventi d'alcuna" and " alle vostre bellezze . . . 
apersi"; in the Filostrato, I, xxiv, xxxviii, and 
1, and in the preface of the Filocolo and in the 
dedicatory letter of the Teseide by the passages 
quoted above. 

This hostility found vent in the mocking of 
men whom Boccaccio knew to be in love. This 
mocking is reflected in the Filostrato, I, xxi, xxii, 
xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxix, 1-2, 5-6, xxxi, xxxii, 1, 
and li. 

quello di Fiammetta . . ."; Di due recenti mggi, p. 67, n. 
2 : "... uno de' primi temperati amori del Boccac- 
cio ... " 

70 Op. tit., p. 130: "Son. , , amoretti non profonda- 
mente sentiti dal Nostro," 



At the time of the beginning of Boccaccio's 
love for Maria, the consciousness that he had 
fallen in love again brought with it self-scorn due 
to the realization that he, the professed enemy of 
love, should have fallen its victim, and fear that 
those whom he had mocked would in turn mock 
him. This self-scorn is reflected in the Filostrato, 
I, 1. This fear is reflected in the Filostrato, I, 
xxxi, xxxv, li, liv, and II, viii. 

Upon the infidelity of Maria there ensued an 
intense grief and an intense hostility to love. 
Memory of the rejection by the original of Abro- 
tonia and of the consequent grief and hostility to 
love undoubtedly increased the bitterness of the 
hostility consequent upon the infidelity of Maria. 
The most striking expression of this later hostility, 
perhaps, is in the reply of Fiammetta to Galeone's 
objection to her verdict in the seventh question in 
the fourth book of the Filocolo. Fiammetta says : 

"II principio di costui [amore per diletto] 
niuna altra cosa e che paura, il suo mezzo e pec- 
cato, e il suo fine e dolore e noia . . . Egli e senza 
dubbio guastatore degli animi, e vergogna, e an- 
goscia, e passione, e dolore e pianto di quelli, e 
mai senza amantadine non consente che sia il 
cuore di chi lo tiene. ' ' n 

Ernest H. Wilkins. 

Harvard University. 



A NOTE ON CHAUCER'S Prologue. 

Near the end of his famous characterization of 
the Friar, Chaucer says, 

"His purchas was wel betlre than his rente." 

(Prol, 256.) 

The interpretation of the line has given some dif- 
ficulty. Skeat ( Oxford Chaucer, v, 28) glosses : 
' ' Purchas = proceeds of his begging. What he 
acquired in this way was greater than his rent or 
income"; and cites D. 1451, "My purchas is 
theffect of al my rente," and Rose, 6837, 

"To winne is alway myn entente, 
My purchas is tetter than my rent," 

where the French text (1. 11760) has, 

" Miex vaut mes porchas que ma rente." 

11 Vol. n, ed. tit., pp. 89-90. 
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In his note to D. 1451, Mr. Skeat glosses : 
" What I can thus acquire is the substance of all 
my income." He does not, however, give any 
reasons for the interpretation he adopts, and does 
not consider the other passages in which Chaucer 
uses one or both of the difficult words. 

Fliigel (Anglia, xxni, 233 ff. ) offers an en- 
tirely different explanation. He cites the two 
lines (Prologue, 252 b and c) found only in the 
Hengwrt MS. : 

" And yaf a certeyn ferme for the giaunt 
Noon of his bretheren cam ther in his haunt," 

maintaining that rente is equivalent to ferme, and 
means the sum paid to his order by the Friar for 
his privilege of begging. 1 But even if we over- 
look the fact that the lines in which the word 
ferme occurs are found in but one of the manu- 
scripts of the Prologue, Fliigel' s article seems to 
prove nothing beyond the fact that rente might 
have in Chaucer's time the modern sense of a sum 
paid to some one in return for a privilege." To 
do this it is not necessary, however, to go outside 
of Chaucer, as references to be given presently 
will show. The interpretation, it must be admit- 
ted, makes good sense of the line, and fits the 
lines from the Hengwrt ms. ; it does not seem, 
however, that the case is proved. Nowadays, the 
term ' ' rent ' ' is applied indifferently to a sum paid 
another and to a sum received by another. Ob- 
viously it is necessary to inquire, first, what was 
Chaucer's usual meaning when he used the word, 
particularly in passages in which the word purchas 

'Fliigel says that the meaning is "dass der hallunke 
nicht alles an den orden ablieferte, er brauchte ja doch 
geld fur die schonen messer, die tabernen und die frauen- 
zimmer, er hatte ja auch sein gewissen beruhigt, indem er 
durch die runde pachtsumme gleichsam dem orden ge- 
niigte, und seiner verantwortlichkeit sich ledig glaubte. 
Der frere, will Ch. sagen, behielt noch von seinem erbet- 
telten ein schones summchen (wel bettre) iibrig iiber seine 
pachtsumme." The editors of the Globe edition (p. 4, 
note) adopt the same view. 

2 Some of the citations are better than others. The best 
are from a charter of 1355: " Meliorabitur ferma sive 
Benda dicti Frioratus pro premisus"; and a "contractus 
Monialium" of 1403: "Tradiderunt et concesserunt ad 
Bendam sive firmam," etc. Particularly doubtful in 
meaning is the extract from Jacke Upland (Chaucer ed. 
Speght, 348b) : "Why heire you to ferme your limi- 
tours, giving therefore each year a certain rent, and will 
not suffer one in another's limitation ? " 



also occurs ; and, second, whether these two words 
were used together, in Chaucer's time or earlier, 
so frequently as to acquire a stock meaning, or to 
become proverbial.' 

If we inquire, first, as to Chaucer's usage, we 
find two cases in which Flugel's interpretation is 
applicable : 

"Dredeles, I have ever yit 
Be tributary, and yiven rente 
To love hoolly with good entente." 

(Soke of the Duehesse, 764-5. ) 



and, 



" As I best can, to you, Lord, give ich al 
For evere mo myn hertes lust to rente." 

(2Vo3u8,n, 829-830.) 



In most instances of Chaucer's use of the word, 
however, the meaning "sum paid in return for 
privilege " will not apply, the sense being rather 
"income," either as in the modern usage or with 
the meaning legal income of any sort Examples 
are as follows : 

" Everich for the wisdom that he can 
Was shaply for to been an alderman, 
For catel hadde they ynogh and rente." 

(Prologue, 371-374.) 

"And eek men broghte him out of his contree 
From yeer to yeer, ful prively, his rente." 

(A. 1442-1443.) 

"For Deeth, that taketh of heigh and logh his rente." 

(B. 1142.) 
" King, God to thy fader sente 
Glorie and honour, regne, tresour, rente." 

(B. 3400-3401.) 

* So far as purchas is concerned, there is no doubt as to 
its meaning in Chaucer's time and long after. Examples 
of its use as applied to illegal gains, even in the Eliza- 
bethan period, are not difficult to find. In the Faerie 
Queene (i, 3, 16) we read, 

" For on his backe a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall." 
And again (F. Q., vi, 11, 12) : 
" To whom the Captaine in full angry wize 
Made answere, that the mayd of whom they spake, 
Was his owne purchase and his onely prize." 
In Shakspere, among other examples, we have, 

"Thou shalt have a share in our purchase, as I am a 
true man." 

(I Henry IV, n, 1, near the end. ) 
and, 

" They will steal anything, and call it purchase." 
{Henry V, m, 2, 46.) 
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"Succedynge in thy regne and in thy rente." 

(5.3572.) 

" And, for that was the fruyt of al his rente, 
Therefore on it he sette al his entente." 

(D. 1372-1373.) 

"lama feend ; my dwelling is in helle, 
And heere I ryde aboute my purchasing, 
To wite wher men wol yeve me anything 
My purchas is thefiect of al my rente. 
Looke how thou rydest for the same entente : 
To Wynne good, thou rekkest never how." 

(D. 1448-1453.) 

The last quotation (from the Friar' s Tale) comes 
nearest to the use in the passage under discussion, 
and it is difficult to see how Flugel's interpreta- 
tion can be made to apply. The meaning of 
"purchasing" is fixed, not only by its general 
use in the sense of illegal gains, but by such pas- 
sages in Chaucer as D. 1529, "And bothe we 
goon abouten oure purchas," and, finally, by the 
last two lines of the quotation, in which the sum- 
moner is advised to get money, whether by fair 
means or foul. These profits that are thus picked 
up here and there, says the fiend, are the sub- 
stance of all my income : go thou and do likewise. 

Thus far it seems clear (1) that the word 
"rent" in Chaucer's time, as now, might have 
the meanings " sum paid by another " and "sum 
paid to another "; (2) that when used in refer- 
ence to income, it always had the sense of legal 
income, as contrasted with " purchas," which gen- 
erally connotes practices of doubtful propriety ; 
(3) that Chaucer's most frequent use of the word 
has the sense of " legal income," this being espe- 
cially clear in the passage most closely parallel to 
the one under discussion. It is extremely prob- 
able, therefore, that Chaucer means to say of his 
friar, that he made more by unjust and dishonor- 
able practices than the sum allowed him by his 
superior amounted to ; in other words, he used 
graft and blackmail like a corrupt policeman. 
Fortunately further and this time apparently con- 
clusive evidence is at hand. 

There is a passage in one of the Towneley 
plays, written not far from Chaucer's time, in 
which almost the same phrase occurs, but in a 
context which admits of but one interpretation. 
In the play named Coliphizacio, Cayphas, who is 
characterized throughout as a corrupt government 
official, speaks as follows (stanza xviii) : 



"Lad, I am a prelate, a lord in degre, 

Syttys in myn astate as thou may se, 
Knyghtys on me to wate in dyverse degre, 
I myght thole the abate and knele on thi kne, 

In my present ; 
As euer syng I mes, 
Whoso kepis the lawe, I gess, 
He gettis more by purches 

Then bi his fre rent," 

Which means, whoever has to do with governing 
(kepis the lawe) has it in his power to make more 
money through "graft" (purches) than he is en- 
titled to by his legal income (rent).* It is clear 
(1) that Flugel's interpretation will not fit this 
passage, the meaning being perfectly certain not 
only from the passage itself but from the charac- 
terization of Cayphas given by the context ; (2) 
that we have here a use of the two words con- 
nected in a manner very similar to that of the 
line in the Prologue. If now we compare the four 
passages most closely parallel in construction, i. e., 
A. 256 and D. 1451, in Chaucer ; the line from 
the Romance of the Rose, and the stanza from the 
mystery play, it seems safe to infer that we have 
a formula or stock expression for indicating the 
superiority of "graft " over more righteous meth- 
ods of acquiring wealth. 



Adelphi College. 



Edwin A. Gkeenlaw. 



HERMANN UND DOROTHEA: A CON- 
TESTED INTERPRETATION. 

Professor Heller presents in the Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for January an interpretation of a 
passage in the ninth canto of Hermann und Doro- 
thea, which has been suggested to him in the 
course of his instruction. He regards er (ix, 
251) as relating, not to the subject of the prin- 
cipal sentence, but to the noun Nachbar in a pre- 

* Pollard's gloss upon this passage (English Miracle 
Plays, &c., p. 233), is wholly inadmissible : "Who has 
the law in his keeping wins more by his profession than 
by his lands." The sense of "purchas," as already noted, 
is fixed by its continual application to illegal and improper 
gains ; and there is no warrant for thinking that by 
"rent" Cayphas is thinking of any landed estates. 



